Notes from the Sarawak Museum. 

On a Remarkable Dipterous Larva. 

During a recent visit to Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak, I found 
in sand beneath some overhanging cliffs numerous small pit-falls 
exactly like those made by the ant-lion ; some of these when 
examined were found to contain a curious worm-like larva which 
has since proved to belong to a fly of the genus Vermileo , family 
Leptidre. The body consists of 11 segments, into the first of 
which the head can be completely retracted, five annuli can 
plainly be distinguished on segments 2, 3, and 4, but are less well 
marked on the others ; the 10th consists only of three. The 
middle annulus of the fourth segment bears on the ventral surface 
a fleshy knob (abdominal pseudopod) which is surmounted by a 
small semicircular chitinous comb longitudinally placed ; the 
eighthsegment ventrally bears a median tuft of setae, and a fringe 
of similar setae marks the posterior border of the 9th segment, this 
also carries on its ventral surface 2 median setigerous papillae. 
The 10th segment, which is set at somewhat of an angle to the 
9th, bears on the dorsal surface at its anterior border a fringe 
of very strong setae directed backwards. The ] 1th and last 
segment terminates in four finger-like processes clothed with 
delicate hairs, the anu.s opens on its ventral, two stigmata on its 
dorsal surface. The last three segments are markedly larger 
than any of the preceding ones. The larva burrows into the 
sand bead first, until completely buried, and then proceeds to 
form its pit-fall in the following manner: the more deeply 
buried tail-end acting as a fixed point, the anterior half of 
the body is curved about in all directions, each curving 
motion being followed by a rapid straightening out, which jerks 
the sand away for some little distance ; since the tail is fixed, the 
result of many of these motions is to produce a circular repres¬ 
sion with sloping sides ; at the bottom of this lies the larva, ven¬ 
tral surface uppermost, the posterior half of the body still buried, 
the anterior half exposed and straightened out. If now an ant 
is introduced into the pit-fall, the exposed part of the larva sud¬ 
denly curls up in a spiral coil, the prey being generally included 
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in the coil and impaled by pressure on the chitinous comb of the 
4th segment; a hold is then gained with the mouth, an! after a 
few minutes, with a rapid sinuous motion, the larva straightens 
out and disappears below the sand, carrying its prey with it. If 
the larva is not successful in catching its prey the first time, it 
flings sand about in all directions by rapid switching movements, 
and the victim, unable to obtain a foothold on the sliding sides 
of the pit-fall, falls down to the bottom ; or occasionally the 
larva actually strikes like a snake at the victim as it endeavours 
to escape from the toils, indeed many of the actions of this larva 
are quite snake-like, and an ant enclosed in one of its coils re¬ 
minds one of nothing so much as of a small mammal in the grasp 
of a python. Occasionally the prey seems somewhat out of 
proportion to the larva, but by means of the numerous setm on 
the large posterior segments a very firm grip is obtained in the 
sand, and I have never yet seen an insect of moderate size make 
good his escape after having been once seized. I brought down 
to Kuching alive several of these larvm, and one or two pupa¬ 
ted ; shortly before pupation, the larva leaves its pit-fall and lies 
close to the surface of the sanJ, though completely covered; 
the anterior segments become much swollen and retracted, un¬ 
til the integument bursts, revealing beneath the brownish pupa ; 
by some convulsive movements the whole pupa now appears at the 
surface, the larval skin being slowly shuffled off backwards, but 
never becoming entirely freed, so that the posterior end of the 
pupa always presents a somewhat ragged appearance. Unfor¬ 
tunately the heat of Kuching proved too much for these pupm, 
and none came to maturity, but shrivelled up; some Leptid flies 
which 1 obtained on Penrissen are, however, I am sure, the 
adult stage. 

On a male specimen of Purlisa Giganteus Dist. 

A specimen of this handsome Lycmnid butterfly was described 
and figured by Distant in his Rhopalocera Malay ana (p. 250. Tab. 
XXI. fig, 28. 1885), but the sex was not stated either in this or 
in tw T o previous descriptions (Distant, Ent. Month. Mag. Vol. 
XVII. p. 245, 1881, and Waterhouse, Aid. Vol. I. pi. XLVI, 
1882), and de Niceville in his “ Butterflies of India,” Vol. iii. p. 
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385, writes :—“ 1 have not seen this species. The sex of the 
specimens described is not stated, and it would be hazardous 
even to guess from the figures and descriptions what sex they 
may be.” 

With the capture of an undoubted male specimen on Mt. 
Matang, Sarawak, at an elevation of 3,500 feet, in March of last 
year, I am enabled to state with absolute certainty that Distant 
described a female, and as the male sex has never been described 
I now append a short account of it. 

Upperside; forewing as in the female, hind-wing with the 
dark fuscous area much smaller, commencing as a narrow band 
at the external angle it rapidly narrows to a thin marginal line ; 
costal area grey; underside rather paler than in the female. 
The inner margin of the hind-wing just interior to the sub¬ 
median nervure is shortly folded opposite the abdomen, the fold 
containing numerous long- scent-hairs. This sexual character 
though common enough in the Xymphalidce and Papilionidie, is 
only met with, amongst the Oriental Lycmnidee, in the genus 
Simiskina. The neuration of both sexes is identical. Mr. H. II. 
Druce has already recorded this species from Borneo in a paper 
on the Lycsenidse of the island (P. Z. S., 1895, p. G02), but his 
specimen was a female. 

On the female of Dodona Elvira Staud. 

The male of Dodona Elvira was described by Staudinger in 
“ iris,” Yol. IN. p. 239, pi. V, fig. 6, (1896), together with many 
other new Bornean species. Females of this species are ex¬ 
tremely rare, for though I have caught over one hundred males, 
I have only been able to secure one female ; as that sex has 
never been described, I do so willingly here :—Larger than male. 
Upperside ochreous ; fore wing with base broadly shaded with 
fuscous, a black spot or costal margin continuous with a fuscous 
discal fascia, a short line of the same colour, closing the cell and 
almost fused with the discal fascia. Another black spot on the 
costal margin, continuous with a very pale fuscous fascia, apex and 
external margin broadly bordered with black. The border 
containing some obsolescent, ochreous, submarginal spots. Hind¬ 
wing as in the male. Underside ground-colour more rufous 
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The fascias are white, tinged with cchreous, instead of silvery, 
and fascia No. 4 on the forewing is very broad, fusing with the 
white litura which in the male occurs at the base of the second 
median interspace. Expanse 48 mm. Matang, 3,000 feet. 
June 1897. 

On the System of Cataloguing Adopted in the 
Sarawak Museum 

In the year 1874 an American, Mr. Melvill Dewey, invented 
and published a system for classifying and cataloguing* scienti¬ 
fic and other literature by means of employing decimal numbers, 
this system is known as the Dewey Decimal System. Curiously 
enough it has received but a small amount of attention in Eng¬ 
land and her dependencies, a most astonishing fact when one 
compares its perfect method and simplicity with the systems 
now in vogue in the majority of large home and colonial libra¬ 
ries. Mr. Dewey is in short the Bertillon of scientific catalogu¬ 
ing, less fortunate than his distinguished prototype, inasmuch 
as he has still to receive a wide-spread recognition. 

The system consists of dividing the subjects, on which 
literature has been produced, into groups; to each group a 
number is assigned: each group is subdivided and each sub¬ 
division is characterised by a decimal number, following the 
group number. Thus, under such a number as 600 would be 
found all works dealing with Geography ; a subdivision of this, 
Europe, would have the number 600.1 ; Asia, 600.2, etc. The 
countries making up these main divisions would again have a 
number—England 600.11, Scotland 600.12, Ireland 600.13, 
etc., etc., whilst still greater subdivision can be provided for by 
the addition of another decimal, thus:—Bedfordshire 600.11.1. 
Naturally enough countless modifications of this system have 
been suggested and tried. 

On contemplating the somewhat chaotic system, or rather, 
lack of system, employed in cataloguing the zoological speci¬ 
mens in the Sarawak Museum, it seemed to me advisable to re¬ 
catalogue the collections by means of a modification of the 
Dewey Decimal System. Each class of animals was marked with 
a letter :—Mammals, A. Birds, B. Reptiles, C. Amphibia, D. 
Fishes, E. Each family of these classes was numbered in order 
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1, 2, 3, etc., each genus with a decimal number following the 
family number, each species with another decimal number follow¬ 
ing that of the genus. Let me illustrate this with an example 
taken from the catalogue of Fishes. 

Class Pisces = E 
Order 1. Plagiostomata 
Sub-order. Selachoidei 
Fam. Carchariidae = E 1 
Genus Careharias = E 1.1 
Species laticaudus = E 1.1.1 
with specimens a. b. c. d. 

Species acutus = E 1.1.2. 

with specimens a. b. c. d., etc. 

Fam. Lamnidae = E 2 
Genus Lamna = E 2,1. 
and so on. 

By this means all necessity of check lists, registers and double 
entries is obviated; a glance at the catalogue reveals the num¬ 
ber of specimens of any given species in the collection, the num¬ 
ber of duplicates (if any), the desiderata, the number of species 
in a genus, of genera in a family, whilst the labels of the indivi¬ 
dual specimens with numbers corresponding to the catalogue 
numbers are equally eloquent. 

In cataloguing zoological or botanical specimens by this 
decimal system, one meets with a difficulty which does not occur 
in cataloguing literature, since literature can be grouped under 
subject-headings which always remain constant, such as Geo¬ 
graphy, Geology, Meteorology, etc.; but every biologist knows 
that new species, new genera, even new families are constantly 
being created by the systematist, either from newly discovered 
forms or by the splitting up of old assemblages (for example 
the Eastern members .of the genus Sciurus have been recently 
divided by Mr. Oldfield Thomas into five genera), all of which 
necessitates the interpolation of new catalogue numbers into the 
pre-existing series, and I must confess that, as yet, 1 have been 
unable to evolve a perfectly satisfactory means of coping with 
this difficulty. New species may generally be readily disposed of 
by being added on to those already catalogued, but new genera 
can not be so treated, since, by so doing, they may be separated 
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from their nearest allies ; and the same holds good when treating 
with new families. It is, of course, necessary when writing the 
catalogue, to enter and number in order every species, genus and 
family already recorded from the area in which the collections 
are made, whether or no the collection undergoing cataloguing 
contains all those species and genera; if this is done, a double 
advantage is secured—the dreaded interpolation is only needed 
when new species or genera are discovered, and the catalogue 
becomes a complete faunistic list of the collected-over area, and 
the importance of such faunistic list is well-recognised by every 
museum curator. My own method of interpolating new genera 
into a previously catalogued series has been as follows:—The 
new genus is numbered with a fractional number, the numerator 
of such a fraction being the number of the nearest ally of the 
new genus. The denominator the last two figures of the year 
in which the new genus was described. For example, let us 
imagine that a new genus closely allied to Hestici was discovered 
this year. The number of genus Ilestia in the Sarawak Museum 
catalogue of Lepidoptera is He 1.1. The new genus would 
consequently be numbered He ^: the number is cumbersome 
and somewhat destroys the symmetry of the series, but it is 
significant, and that feature I have endeavoured to hold constant¬ 
ly in view during my re-cataloguing labours. 

B. IT. Shelford. 


